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to it,1 and which do not affect the ruling principles and general features of the whole, we only discover one important difference between the two systems. This difference arises from the atomic weights of the alkaline metals, and of silver, which are twice as great as those which chemical analogies and the law of D along and Petit have now forced us to adopt. We shall presently return to this point. Secondly, in examining these numbers of Berzelius, we are struck by their accuracy. Most of these numbers only differ in the decimals from those which we now adopt as true. Such is the result of the enormous amount of labour expended by the Swedish chemist upon the determination of the atomic weights. It is a lasting monument which he has raised to science and his own glory.
Nevertheless Berzelius never succeeded in persuading all chemists to adopt his system of atomic weights. Dissentient voices are always to be heard. Gray-Lussac and Wollaston, following the example of Dalton and Thomson, adhered to the atomic weights derived solely from the consideration of the equivalent quantities which enter into combination. Grmelin adopted the same ideas in the several editions of his great work, and contributed greatly in the course of time towards. the introduction of the equivalent notation.
Berzelius made a concession upon one point to all these opponents. He introduced the idea of double atoms and applied it to certain gases, such as hydrogen, nitrogen, chlorine, bromine, and iodine, the atomic weights of which were only half those admitted by
1 Among others the atomic weights of uranium, silicon, &c.